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AN APPEAL 


Attention of the authorities of all the 
Universities of India is invited towards this 
subject of vital importance with a passionate 
appeal for starting Educational Museums in 
every University and its affiliated Colleges 
and Schools. 


I) 


APPEAL 

FOR 

Museum Eaucation 


CHAPTER I 

Introductory Notes 

After a fair trial for a period extending over a cen- 
tury tke English. system of public instruction as follow- 
ed in India today has been found defective in several 
respects. It is becoming increasingly far too costly ; 
it is too bookish and is inadeqrrate to awaken general 
intelligence and capacity to apply it to practical use : 
and, above' all, it is hardly fit for purposes of mass 
' education. The consequence is that the present 
illiteracy of 95 per cent, hardly seems likely to be 
reduced to 50 per cent, even by the end of the next 
century. Our country is so backward, that almost 
aU advanced countries show 95 as their percentage of 
literacy, as against our 95 per cent, illiterate. Our 
Government is spending only 6 per cent of its total 
revenue on education ; so that with this meagre grant' 
it may .take another century to raise the percentage 
of literacy from 5 to even 20 per cent. It is, however, 
a matter of gratification that this deplorable state of- 
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things is being increasingly appreciated and Pro- 
vincial Governments are vying with one another in 
introducing iree and compulsory primary education. 
But, the process cannot but be slow for financial 
reasons. While book-education, free and compulsory, 
will come in its own time as lunds become available, 
great deal can be done, to awaken general intelligence 
of boys and girls, as well as, of illiterate adults by 
starting and using well-planned museums for edu- 
cational purpose. 

2. I have discussed my scheme of educational 
museums in full detail in the following books, pub- 
lished by me in the course of the last 5 years, and 
would invite to it the kind attention of those in control 
of educational policy. The scheme is capable of 
being worked out at a comparatively small cost. 

(1) Educational Museums at the Educational Cen- 
tres of India (65 pages, price 6 annas ; it is for the 
present out of stock/, 

(2) Education through Museum (96 pages, price 
6 annas, postage -/1/3, out of stock), 

(3) Hints on Museum Education (306 pages, price 

Rupee one, postage /3/9). * 

(4) Education by Museum (being Chap. Ill of my 
book “ Educational Reformation in India” (pages 280, 
price Rupee one, postage /3/3), 

3. The books can be obtained from me. The 
books are complementary to one another in so far as 
dissemination of knowledge through museum is 
concerned. 

4. An Educational Museum should be so organised 
that it contains exhibits suitable and adequate for 
the needs of both students and general public. The 
collection should embrace, as far as possible, all such 
subjects as are needed to equip visitors with general 
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knowlodgo of prnciionl iniportanco. An idea of such 
subjects can bo obtained from tlio ^^Classification of 
Exhibits'' jirintcd jn this pampldot. Tlio exhibits in 
such a museum may of course bo rep resented in the 
form of originals, models or pictures, as may bo 
convenient. So far no attempt appears to have been 
made in our country to employ muso\nns as a vehicle 
for impaiting general knowledge with the result, 
that while England, with a population of about ith 
of that of India, is at present possessing about 400 
museums, India can boast of only 105, half of which 
are antiquarian and cno-fourth of which are college- 
museums. In the advanced countries millions of 
people are receiving their education by moans of 
lantern slides, films and talkies, while hero cinemas 
and talkies are seldom used for educative purposes. 

5. I would, thorefoi'o, invito the Hoads of Edu- 
cation Department, universities, colleges and schools, 
Members of the Legislative Coinicils and Assemblies 
and patriotic loaders in the country to study dis- 
passionately my scheme of education as outlined in 
the books mentioned above and find ways and means 
for giving it a fair trial. It is a matter of sliame 
that India does not possess a single Educational 
Museum, excepting a small model of it established by 
me at Dayalbagh (Agra). The existing public mu- 
seums in the country, — especially those devoted to 
exhibits of antiquity, which make up more than half 
of the entire number, are of little use for purposes of 
imparting general knowledge. "Who does not feel 
shocked at the colossal ignorance betrayed by school- 
students of the present day in the matter of objects 
of everyday use ? I cannot conceive of a better plan 
for wiping off this stigma from our young men and 
women than' by encouraging the establishment of 
Educational Museums as necessary adjuncts to educa- 
tional institutes. 
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G. I ho 2 )o that lionds of colloges and scliools will 
talco active pari in the formation of such museums ; 
and newspapers and journals will interest in the 
cause of education tlirough museums and advocate 
their ostahlishinout. I entreat one and all of the 
lioads of educational institutions of India, to have 
pity for the poor students and i,he masses, and edu- 
cate them by proper methods. 

7. I shall- ho glad to send “ Hints on Museum 
Ed)ioation” mid “Educational Eeformation in India” 
to any sympathetic person who does not wish to buy 
them, on his sending me He. 1/-/- for each book, 
lie can Ifeop it for a iveek and return to me at his 
cost in good order. On getting back the book, I 
will send him postage stamps of -/12/- in a stamped 
envelope. 


or 

P.O. Hayalbagh 

(Agra) 


C. BASAK 

363, Upper Chitpore Eoad 
Beadon Street P.O. 

Calcutta 



CHAPTER II 


Different Branches of Educational Museum* 


I^Iuseuin-ediicatioii is a iiovol tiling in India. 
Even educated persons cutortniu strange notions 
about the objects and functions of di'forent kinds of 
museums. For example, museums of medical colleges 
are suitable only for medical students; the Forest 
Museum of Dehradoon was equipped for foroststudonts : 
The Presidency College of Calcutta lias established 
a geological museum for the teaching of geology ; simi- 
larly, the Agricultural College of Lyall]nir, the Biolo- 
gical Departments of the Agra College and St. John’s 
College at Agra, the University Science College of 
Calcutta, the Mining CoUego of Dhanbad, the College 
of Tropical Diseases, and the rest, have furnished (heir 
respective laboratories or museums for their technical 
students only. The Geological or Zoological Depart- 
ments of the Indian ]\rusoum of Calcutta can never 
be utilised or appreciated by the students of Calcutta 
in general, until common specimens of geology are 
set apart and explained by teachers. London alone 
has 14 Museums of different kinds, a short description 
of which is given on pages 38 to 46 of ‘'Hints on 
Museum Education". Bach of them has published 
popular explanatory G-uide Books and lists of Exhi- 
bits. The bigger cities of India should bo furnished 
with general Educational Museums, and if funds are 
available, there should be established Museums of 
Health and Hygiene, Social and Temperance Museums, 
Museums of School Exhibits, Mechanical Museums, 
Industrial Museums, and the like. All these subjects 
are branches of Educational Museum. Also, the Muse- 
ums of (a) Antiquity, (b) Commerce and (o) Fine Arts 
are other three branches of Educational Museum. 


5 
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As educated persons entertain several curious and 
wrong notions about these three branches, I am 
making an attempt to point out some of the above 
misconceptions in the next three paragraphs. 

(A) Museums of Antiquity are so many collections 
of little utility. They might be compared to the 
grandmother’s nursery tales. On the other hand, 
museums of modern arts and sciences, discoveries and 
inventions, if properly explained, can be well-com- 
pared with the biographies of self-sacrificing philan- 
thropists and benefactors, discoverers and inventors. 
It is a wonder of wonders that the heads of the 


education departments have not thought over and 
acknowledged the superior claims of general museum- 
education over the archaeological museums in the 
course of the last 50 years. Hundreds of useful and 
interesting things of educative value can be collected 
with the money now squandered away for relics of 
antiquity. One hundred graduates can be engaged 
with the money paid to 10 expert archaeologists. I 
have proved my-above assertions by arguments and 
reasoning on pages 270 to 282 of ‘^Jlints on Museum 


Education” . But orthodoxy reigns supreme every- 
where and at all times, in religion, society, and even 
schools, colleges and universities. The orthodox 
allopaths persecuted Hanemann and our orthodox 
Government is supporting allopaths,al though thousands 
of homeopaths are giving wonderful medical relief 
to millions of Indians. When the orthodox British 


Parliament could oppose George Stephenson in intm- 
ducing railways in England, it is no wonder that the 
Government of India and some hobbists and interested 
antiquarians and almost all conductors of Indian 
Museums are guided by the influence of orthodoxy. 
It might take a quarter of a century to crush down 
these adamantine ideas. It- is highly injudicious and 
unreasonable to squander away large sums or 



public money, year after year, for objects of little 
utility, and to negleot the natural moans of oducatiiig 
millions of students on useful subjects through tlio 
moans of museums It is a lamentable fact that most 
of the Indian museums are giving proforonco to the 
relics of antiquity over liundreds of useful things of 
daily use. Those liobbists, oven the learned bodies 
as the Universities of Calcutta apd Dacca, are spending 
big amounts of mono}^ in oollocting stony or motallio 
statues, etc. to tlio neglect of useful objects of 
scientific and industrial nature for toacliing students 
and tbo public -witb them. Ah ! liow modern useful 
scientific objects are overlooked, and time, mono^’’ and 
intellect are wasted in this manner. 

The period before throe or four thousand years 
may be likened to the cbildhood of mankind. All 
praise is due to men of tbo period for their sculpture, 
architecture, epigraphy and artistic skill in the 
absence of suitable tools and machines. But, those 
things of curiosity have no intrinsic or utilitarian 
value in comparisorr with the useful manufactures 
of modern times. Even small things such as pins, 
needles, safety pins, nibs, screws, printing typos, 
bolts and nuts, files, and ordinary tools, etc., too 
numerous to mention them hero, are far more useful 
than the curiosities of old. Viewed in comparison 
with the modern watches, telegraphs, typo-writers, 
sowing machines, telephones, microscopes, telescopes, 
cinemas, cycles, gramophones, oloctrio lamps, stoves, 
fans, radios, etc. and hundreds of similar things, the 
unearthed relies are like toj^s of which the ancients 
were proud. They had no dream of modern inven- 
tions and industries. It is a happy sign that with the 
exception of the officers of the archaeological depart- 
ment, who are supported . by Government with 
comfortable salaries, very limited body of persons, say 
one per cent, of the educated people, one in a thousand 
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students, and one in ten lacs of people, cherish or 
nourish, in their mind the pictures of earthen, stony 
or metallic things of old. But it would be a retrogade 
policy of the heads of education department to blindly 
follow the archaeologists and neglect their duty of 
spreading the right sort of education amongst the 
students. Think for a moment that in this century 
the monarchical governments of Russia, Turkey, 
Italy, Germany and Persia have been changed into 
republican governments ; but it is a sad spectacle to 
see that the orthodox conductors of Indian museums, 
continue to reign supreme, and jmt no reformers are 
bom to cry halt to them. If my ideas are wrong, 
criticise them -wi^-li arguments and if proved wrong, 
rectify them; otherwise, boldly, take up the right 
course ; and welcome Educational Museums with all 
your heart and bid goodbye to archaeological muse- 
ums ! 

(B) Commercial Museums. By a rough estimate I 
have found out that there are about 200 varieties of 
principal raw products of India (as selected by me 
from the very useful Government Publication entitled 
Sir George Watt’s Commercial Prodncfs of India 1908) 
and there are about 100 kinds of Indian Arts as en- 
listed in the volume entitled Sir George Watt’s ”Art 
Exhibition of Delhi., 1903.” At present the number of 
indigenous art productcs might be 200; and the number 
of foreign products is probably 2(i0 or more'^. A 
wrong idea dominates the mind of the organisers of 
the recently-started very few Commercial Museums 
of India, that their sole object is pushing on the sale 
of country-made articles. The long-established annual 
melas, fairs and exhibitions in different places of India 
have been fulfilling this object ; and the recently started 


‘Note : — I have no space to give a list of raw-products and art- 
productions of India and foreign countries in this small pamphlet. 
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SiaadesM Exhibitions are suitable methods for the 
show and sale of present-day country-made articles. 

They also give encouragement to the manufacturers 
and artisans. Millions of people visit them and feel 
pleasui’e in buying their requisites. The organisers 
of Commercial Museums, whether started by Govern- 
ment, Municipalities, District Boards, or private 
Associations, should be actuated by a higher object 
than the mere sale of articles. Education is that higher 
object. Let me briefly explain the means by which 
that object can be achieved. 

(a) Raw materials, handicrafts, and manufactured 
articles of India should be collected. 

(b) Similar articles manufactured in foreign count- 
ries and imported into India, should also be placed 
side by side with the Indian products for comparison 
with regard to their qualitj’", workmanship and price. 
It is a wrong policy to exclude foreign things from 
these Museums. 

(c) All exhibits should be properly named in 
English and local vernaculars, numbered, labelled 
and briefly specified. They should be classil'ied, 
catalogued and explained in booklets, to be published 
according to different classes. In the booklets the 
localities where they are produced, their propei'ties, 
prices and uses should also be specified. "When 
possible, processes of their manufacture should also 
be described. These booklets should be sold at 
popular prices. 

(d) Guides or teachers should be appointed to 
explain the exhibits to visitors and enquirers. 

(e) Teachers of schools and colleges should first 
study these booklets and then bring their students to 
the museum. 

(f) Occasional lectures of popular nature shoUld 
be delivered by the help of the exhibits. 
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I givo below a list of only 20 elapses, so that the 
readers might form some idea of them: — 


Metals 

Leather 

Slones 

Horns 

Glasses 

Shells 

Precious stones 

Conches 

Ceramics 

Pubber 

Potterj’’ 

Wax 

Cement 

Textiles 

Bones 

Feathers 

Ivoiy 

Embroidery 

Woods 

Printing 


Again I repeat tliat until and unless Education be 
made the prime object of a commercial museum, its 
utility is very me^gro. If the object of education is 
excluded, such a museum is reduced to nothing better 
than a mere mercantile shop. 

(C) Fine Arts Museum. Fine Arts are divided into 
five kinds, — painting, sculpture, music, dancing and 
singing. 

The museums of fine arts in foreign countries 
are generally called Art-galleries, where famous or 
valuable paintings are exhibited. In this country, 
exhibitions of valuable and nice paintings are held 
in different localities of India from time to time ; and 
prizes are awarded to the best painters or the exhibi- 
tors of host paintings. 8ome Indian States have 
established Art Galleries in their capitals. Ordinary 
visitors have got no aesthetic culture or taste to 
appreciate them ; they look at them with curiosity. 
It would be a very costly affair to establish public Ar^ 
galleries in principal cities of India with public 

money, because the prices of famouspaintings of great 
artists are exhorbitant. At present, it is not judiuitms 
to buy and collect them for general students and the 
public, because the cost of half-a-dozen renowned pain- 
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tings -will lead to tlie exclusion of hundreds of useful 
exhibits of other branches of educational museums. 
Only Eulers of Indian States and rich people can 
adorn their parlours with costly paintings. Town 
halls, churches, mandii's^ tombs, university buildings, 
public gardens, etc. are suitable places for placing 
valuable paintings, statues or busts of famous persons, 
idols, inscriptions, artistic monuments and memorials, 
caligraphic miniatures, panoramas of famous cities, 
historical events and scenes, processions of kings, 
pictures of decisive battles, etc., etc. An Educational 
Museum should contain these things either in original 
if presented in the form of photographs or in photo- 
prints for the education of stndents, teachers and 
the public. 
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CHAPTER III 

Classification of Museum Exhibits 


J. Foods: — (1) Cereals, Pulses, Starchy Foods; 

(2) Vegetables, Fruits, Nuts, Roots, Pulbs, Greens; 

(3) Milk and its Products; (4) Animal Foods; (6) 
Invalid Foods; (6) Miscellaneous Poods; etc. 

II. Ordinaiy Drugs: — (1) Spices; (2) Vegetable 
Drugs; (3) Mineral Drugs; (4) Animal Drugs; (5) 
Choinieal Drugs; (t3) Mixtures and Compound Medi- 
cines; (7) Intoxicants. 

A. Medical Appliances. 

B. Methods of Cure and Mental Cures: — 
1st, Sj'stems of Curing Diseases (14 kinds), 
2nd. Various Methods of Cure ( 21 kinds }, 
3rd. Mental Cures (13 kinds). 

III. Dresses. — Toilets. 

IV. Ornaments and Jewels. 

V. Household Utensils. 

VI. Household and Office Furniture and Building 
Materials, 

VII. Houses and Architecture: — Important Buil- 
dings and Structures of the World, such as, Temples, 
Churches, Tombs, Bridges, Manufactories, Bird’s-eye 
Views. 

VIII. Land, Water and Air Vehicles. 

IX. Papers and Printings. 

X. Writing, Drawing, Printing and Teaching 
Materials. 

XI. Drawings, Paintings, Photographs, Litho- 
graphs and Printed Pictures. 

XTI. Stamps and Coins. 

XIII. Sports, Amusements and Toys. 

XIV. Musical Instruments and Plays. 

12 
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X.Y. Geology. — Minerals, Metals, Earilis, Stones, 
Fossils, etc. — 

XVI. Minerals and Metals. 

XVII. Botany. — Trees, Plants, Leaves, Flowers, 
Timber, Roots, Barks, Fruits, Seeds, etc. — Vegetable 
Products. 

XVIII. Gliemistry: — Chemicals, Crystals, Acids, 
Alkalies, Salts, etc. 

XIX. Mechanics and Machines: — Tools, Imple- 
ments, Weapons. — Mechanical Movements. 

Appliances and Machines relating to, — (a) Work- 
shop, (b) Gardening, (c) Agriculture, (d) Dairy, 
(e) Spinning, (f) Weaving, (g) Navigation, (h) Rail- 
(i) Aeroplanes, (j) Motor Cars, (k) Tramways, 
(1) Steam Engines, (m) Grinding, (n) Hydraulic Press, 
(o) Electric Engines, (p) Cranes, (q) Clocks and 
Watches, etc. 

XX. Arts and Manufactures : — 

A. Textiles : — Cotton, Woollen, Silken, Jute, 
Flax, other Fabrics, as, Carpets, Durri, Mats, Velvets, 
Galiclia, Oilcloths, Waterproof’s, Waxcloths, Tarpau- 
lins, etc. — Dyeing and Printing. 

Raw Materials: — Cotton, Wool, Silk, Jute, Flax, 
Hemp, Agate, etc. 

B. Hardwares : — Raw materials of pig iron, cast 
iron, wrought iron, steel, zinc, copper, tin, load, 
aluminium, etc. 

C. Metal-wares with workmanship on Gold, 
Silver, Copper, Iron, Brass, Kansa, Tin, Aluminium, 
etc. — Engraving, Enamelling, and Electroplating. 

D. Pottery, Porcelain, Glasswares, Cement, 
Plaster, Works on Ivory, Stone, Wood, Horn, Bone, 
Leather, Mother-of-Pearl, Precious Stones, Conches, 
Shola^ Coconuts, Lacquerwares, Rubber-articles, 
Brush-works, Bone-works, Bamboo- works, etc. 

E. Dyes, Paints, Varnishes, Polishes. 
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XXL Physics: — Statics, Hydrostatics, Dyna- 

mics, Sound, Heat, Light, Magneiism. 

XXII. Electricity. 

XXIII. Some other Sciences;, — (a) Geography 
and Physiography, (b) Astronomy, (c) Physiology and 
Pathology, (d) Engineering, (e) Sanitation, (L Social 
Science, (g) Economics, (h) Ethnology, (i) Anthro- 
pology, ( j ) Antiquity and ( k ) Archaeology, etc. 

XXIV. Some Mysterious Sciences: — (aj Physiog- 
nomy. (bj Astrology, (c Palmistry, (d) Phrenology, 
(e) Mesmerism, (f) Hypnotism, (g) Readings from 
Handwritings, (h) Spiritualism, (i) Occultism, 
( 3 ) Yoga, etc. 

XXV. Some Modern Methods of Education: — 
(J) Kindergarten, (2j First Aid, (3)Scouting, (4) Social 
Service, (5) Puzzles and Curiosities, Optical Illusions, 
Magic, Comical Dresses, Cartoons, Caricatures, Punch, 
Decorations, etc. 

XXVI. School Exhibits from (a) Primary, 
Secondary and High Schools, Technical Schools and 
Colleges; (b) Girls Schools and Colleges. 

XXVII. Guide Books and Maps of Important 
Railways and Places. 

XXVIII. Reports, Curricula and Rules of Indian 
and Foreign Schools, Colleges, Universities, Societies, 
Museums, and Exhibitions. 

XXIX. Directories, Catalogues, Dictionaries and 
Books o' Reference. 

XXX. Pictures, Nativities, Horoscopes, Hand- 
writings and Signatures of Famous Per^on3. 

XXXI. Social, Postal and Commercial Forms. 

Deeds and Dooum..nts. , 

XXX 1 1. Useful and Interesting Information and 
Statistics. 

XXX I IT. Museum Library. 

XXXIV. Children’s Museums. 

XXXV. Suggestions i’or Reformation. 



CHAPTER IV 

Education in India 


\^Whaf does it matter if this Higher Education 
remains or goes ? It wonld he better, if the jjeople 
got a little technical education so that they might 
find rork and earn their bread, instead of daiodling 
about and crying for service’^ 

— Swami Vivekanand. 

^‘It is a healthy sign that there is a remarkable 
agreement among educationists to-day that the sys- 
tem of education requires drastic revision from the 
foundation to flug-pole". 

— Prof. Radhakrishnan in his Convocation 
Address, 7th November, 1934. 

^‘Had Ibsen a millionaire, I loould have engaged a 
big electric plant for blowing 1,000 trumpets and 
beating 1,000 drums for proclaiming before the edu- 
cational authorities of India the simple fact that some 
present nations of the world have beGome_ great and 
prosperous by manufactures and armaments worked by 
machines combined with patriotic, sacrificing and co- 
operative spirit; but not by the study of antiquity, 
anthropology, philology, dead languages, philosophy 
and similar ornamental subjects, and never by com- 
munal strifes and religious bigotry. Therefore, hund- 
reds of Technical Schools and Colleges should be opened 
for teaching the uses of at least common tools and 
machines.” 

— Hints on Museum Education, page 187. 

It is a lamentable fact tbat the Schools, Colleges 
and Universities of India, in the course of the last 
100 years, have not adopted the right method of 
education. I believe that unless and until the right 

15 
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V 


metliod is adopted, the industrial education will not 
make progress. Therefore, all well-wishers of the 
country should deeply think and think over the 
matter and find out which kind of education is 
now necessary for awakening the general intelligence 
of the people and esjDeeially of the student com- 
munity ; so that they can apply their bodily and 
mental faculties in the right direction for their 
own progress as well as for the general uplift of 
the nation. Political freedom is one of the conditions 
for the desired progress of the nation. But in order 
to make the people fit for self-government, their 
present system of education should be thoroughly 
changed and remodelled. At present, the coaching 
of all ornamental subjects in the Universities should 
be kept in abeyance at least for a quarter of a 
century ; and with the money saved by this manner, 
the education and practical application of the science 
of mechanics, physios, electricity ; and some technical 
arts and manufactures, should be substituted. 

Now I will try to explain briefly my proposition 
mooted in the previous paragraph by some concrete 
examples. The students should first acquire general 
knowledge, and gradually detailed knowledge, of 
such things which we are using every day and 
without which modern civilization is not possible, our 
necessities and comforts cannot be secured, and our 
life would become uncomfortable. All sensible men 
will agree with the above view ; but a few persons 
would practically come forward and act up to it. 
Let I me briefly give below a list of' some of those 
things, so that the readers might form some idea 
of what I mean by them such as, needles, nails, 
screws, pins and nibs, slates, pencils, hurricane 
lamps, oil and gas stoves, domestic utensils, fur- 
niture, building materials, sanitary appliances, etc.. 
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ordinary tools and implements sucli as, hammers, 
saws, planes, drills, files, wrenches, etc., clocks and 
watches, microscopes, telescopes, magic lanterns, 
etc., bic^mles, type-writers, sewing machines, printing 
presses and materials, photographic cameras, etc., 
turning, drilling, planing, shearing, punching, 
sewing, hammering, crushing machines, etc., tools 
and appliances used in dairy, agriculture, gardening, 
weaving, ■ knitting, etc., and hundreds of things of 
common use. fCnowledge of them would stimulate 
and develop the mental faculty of the students and 
the intelligent people, especially artisans and manu- 
facturers, By the use of them the dexterity of the 
limbs will increase; niceties of the perceptions of 
our sense-organs will improve; and thus the latent 
intelligence will he awakened and will generate a 
strong desire for improving the arts and manufac- 
tures of India; will dispel the present false shame 
for manual work; — this kind of culture is far' more 
important and valuable than ornamental literary 
culture.. If my proposition be true, then why should 
the universities, colleges and schools spend so much 
money on literary education, and .so little oh techni- 
cal education. Those who have a tendency to 
acquire literary knowledge can be allowed to study 
at home and obtain degrees from Universities in 
open competitive examinations. Please do not think 
for a moment that I am against literary culture; 
but I am against spending the poor educational 
grants in coaching students in higher literary sub- 
jects. Vyas, Valmiki, Kalidas, Shake-speare, Milton. 
Pabindranath, Scott, and a lot of writers, great his- 
torians, linguists, philosophers^ etc,, were not thepr^ 
ductions of Universities. I have quoted numerous?"''^ 
examples and instances of famous writers on 
subjects, and famous men of the world ann 
views on University-education in my book 
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tional Reformation in India” (270 pages, Re. 1) 
m support of my proposition. 1 eliali be glad to 
invito an3’^ objections advanced against my views, 
I shall try to rebut those objections, 

if I have succeeded to prove to a certain extent 
that my proposition is right, then it follows as a 
natural consequence tliat a suitable collection of 
common things of arts, science and industry should 
be made in px'oper localities of the principal cities 
of India, the name of such collection is Educational 
jllusoum. The exhibits of a museum should be 
systematically classified and arranged, labelled and 
briefly explained. Teachers or guides should 
describe their properties and uses to the visitors 
and enquirers. It is to be i-egretted that there is not 
a single museum of this nature in this vast country. 
Most of the museums of India are full of less important 
relics of antiquity. Another deplorable fact is that 
the heads of education department, schools, colleges 
and universities are quite satisfied with this state 
of things for a centurj’’ since the advent of'English 
system of education in India. A more pitiable 
circumstance is that most of them think it infi'adigm- 
tatem even to consider the repeated submissions 
of any well-reasoned proposal for the last 5 years. 
If a mode] museum is established in a provincial 
town, small imitations can be easily started in .schools 
and colleges of the Province. 

Education by means of museums is the cheapest, 
quickest and most efficient method of ^imparting 
education, specially' in India wherein 95. per cent, 
of the people ai’e illitei’ate. General knowledge of 
common things in the three kingdoms, as well as 
in arts and manufactures, can be easily imparted even 
to the illiterate if they are anxious to 'acquire it ^ y 
means of museums. Millions of Indians for centuiies 
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liave earned and are slill earning their livelihood 
vdlhout reading book^. They learn their ain« arid 
handicrafts from their ancestors: even in the ]n’osoni 
da5^s thonsands of illiterate persona are nsing tools 
and machines. If you impart, more practical lessons 
by showing bettor things than those made b}' them, 
they will have impetus from within to produce better 
thincia and learn to make now things by improved 
methods with or without machines. As books and 
schools are nocossary for the cnllure of the mind, 
so museums with guides or teachers are nocossary 
for the culture of the mental faculties aiid five senses. 
As laboratories are indispensiblo for teaching practical 
sciences, so museums are nccosaaiy for general stu- 
dents and the masses. Education wit.hout them is 
not only defective, but incomplete. 

Educational museums will also contain exhibits 
of literary and artistic nature, such as caligraph}', 
drawings, paintings, scientific, musical, moclianical 
and electrical instruments and amusing toys: magical 
appliances; puzzles and curiosities in literary subjeots: 
mythological, historical, geographical, and astrono- 
mical pictures: deeds and documents; manuscripts, 
account-books, commercial and postal forms; pictures 
of sports and pastimes ; ethnological, anthropologi- 
cal, meteorological, phrenological, astrological, charts 
or pictures; photographs, photoprints, lithographs 
and cromo-lithos of palmistry, six chaJcras (plexuses); 
pictures and charts of physiology and pathology and 
hygiene; manners and customs of the peoples of 
different countries; likenesses of famous persons and 
their hand-writings; natural phenomena; pictures of 
famous buildings and structures; diagrams of steam- 
engines, steamers, aeroplanes and their parts and sec- 
tions; wonders of art; tools and machines; dresses and 
habitations of peoples; land, water and air vehicles; 
antiquities, coins, seals and medals; flowers, fruits 
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and vegetables; medical appliances; ordinary foods: 
insects, worms, birds, fisbes, beasts; products of Ihe 
sea; minerals, metals and alloys; jewels, pictures, 
charts and primary books on 14 systems on medical 
.treatment, 24 methods of cixie and 14 kinds of men- 
tal cure; social 'icience, first-aid, scorning, kindergar- 
ten; selected Indian and foreign school exhibits, 
social and charitable institutions of India; importanii 
statistics of India; etc., etc. If these things are not 
sufficiently interesting and if they have no educative' 
value, I am incapable to imagine what things on 
earth can stimulate inquisitiveness and pleasure in 
the minds of the students and intelligent persons. 

In conclusion, I appeal to the common sense, 
intelligence and sense of patriotism’ of the Ministers- 
of Education, Directors of Public Instruction, Health 
and Industries, and the heads of the Universities, 
Colleges and Schools, the political and social refor- 
mers and leaders of India to purge their minds free 
from all inherited or deep-rooled prejudices or 
predilections about stereotyped educational policy 
or system of the 19th century and calmly think over 
the modern ever-progressive systems of the 20th 
century; and to boldly introduce thorough radical 
changes as are necessary under the present circums- 
tances. If 10,000< educated self-sacrificing young 
men devote their energies in teaching the masses 
at least for five years on the subjects mentioned 
above with museum-exhibits and with the help of 
popular books on technical subjects, India will 
immensely advance in a short time. We should 
study the present educational systems of Japan, 
■iTurkey, Eussia, Italy, U.S.A., Germany, England 
and follow them in India mutatis mutandis. 

(“Calcutta Municipal Gazette,” 18th March 1939) 



CHAPTER V 
Culture of the Five Senses 

1. As our boflj' anti its organs aro inainlainod 
and dovoloped b 3 ’ mitritious foods, ])uro water and 
fresh air and bN’ suitable exorcises, similarly our mind 
develops and improves b}' the acquisition of know- 
ledge through the sense-organs, AJthough new- 
born babies possess all the sense-organs, thoj^ acquire 
a faint knowledge of the external tilings b}' degrees 
by moans of repented exorcises and the experiences 
of those organs in the course of several months ; 
and only during the course of several 3 *oars, children 
acquire the power of rocoi\’ing finer perceptions 
and oxporioncos. The balw l.ying on the cradle 
gazes vacantly at the jncturos of things presented 
on its retina, but it cannot form nn,y idea of 
■distance, shape, or color. You might have road 
the story: ‘llama crying for the Moon’; on seeing 
the full moon, the child Rama asked his mother to 
bring the moon down within his roach and began 
to cry for it. The mother felt perplexed. At last 
somebody suggested to her to bring a mirror and 
show the child the moon’s bnnge roflootod on the 
mirror. This paoified and satisfied his budding 
curiosity. In history, 3 mu wnll find that Akbar 
kept some babies in .a gtmga malial (a quarter of 
the palace for the dumb) upto their 10 or 12 3mar9 
of age. Thereirr no one was allowed to talk with 
them. When they were taken out from the quarter 
' after 8 or 10 years, ihe 3 ’- behaved as dumb children. 
Rear Agra city about 45 years ago one male baby 
was taken away by a sho-nmlf, she nourished it with 
her milk. It walked like a quadruped and behaved 
like a wolf. When he was taken out from -the den, 
he lived for a few months. His body was buried 
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near Secvindra, the tomb of Akbar. There are 
records of similar instances. It is the duty of the 
paz’ents and teachers to awaken the sense-orgaus 
of children by repeatedly showing them different 
things at different distances; by producing various 
sounds with bells or flutes; by placing pinches of 
sugar or salt over their tongues ; holding different 
scented flowers or essences near their nose ; and by 
touching their skin with warm or cold things: or 
awakening their nerves by pinching, tapping, shaking, 
rubbing or titillating at the armpits. We acquire 
knowledge of the various properties of objects by 
means of our perceptions of those properties by the 5 
sense-organs. On pages 51 to 56 of Hints on Mnseiim 
Education”^ a descriptive list of the Properties as Per- 
ceived by the Sense-organs is given. In fact, the names of 
our sensations are nothing but the properties of objects 
as perceived by us. In fact the sense-perceptions 
are the foundation of all knowledge. It is therefore 
necessary that the foundation shordd be well And 
truly laid and on right lines. 

2. If the above facts are rightly appreciated, 
we can easily trace out methods in developing the 
five kirids of sense-faculties of children. Let me 
now briefly enumerate some of the methods which 
might well be adopted by parents and teachers to 
awaken the different senses. 

I, Sense of Sight 

By the use of eyes we know principally four 
things : — (a) Distance, (b) Color, (c) Shape, (d) Size 
and distinguish different kinds and shades of light. 

(a) Distances should be taught by foot-rules, cubits, 
tapes, chains, etc. The three-dimensions should bo 
explained. 



(b) Colors slionUl bo innglii by Color Clinrts 
])riufcO(l witli Primary mul flocoiidary Colors: llnijibow 
Colors and PaiuColiart^, containing various combina- 
tions of colors. 

(cl Goometrical linos, surfaces and solids givo 
an idea of various slin]>os. 

(d) Surfaces of slightly difforout sizes skouid bo 
shown to tost roc.ognit.ion. 

II. Sense of Touch. 

Different, dogroos of boat nitd cold should ho 
shown in lu' their ef feet 'on clinical tkormomolors, 
and thermomefcors used for reading degrees of heat 
and cold of atmospUoro, liquids and solids. Sense 
of touch discriminates .softness and hardness, smooth 
and rough surfaces, different weights, and porccivcH 
undulations and vibrations, etc. 

III. Sense of Taste. 

Goner.ally there aro six kinds of t.nsto, wliich 
should bo oxompUfied by different artic.los, fa) 
sweet, (bj acid, (cl pungent, (di saltish, h;) ])ittcr. (f) 
Jea'ihay as haritnki. Distilled v.%ater is taste- 

less. There are hundreds of degrees of tijc.so tastes 
and their oombinations. 

IV. Sense of Hearing^ 

Discordant and musical sounds shoiald be exj)lainei 
by random strokes and musical iiistruments of per- 
cussion, stringed instruments and wind instmme-n'-s. 
such as, dhol and Ichanjani ; violin roid /.-ifur, flute rrr-- 
hansi. 


V. Sense of Smell. 

This sense should be educated by differ^'- 
of flowers, fruits, leaves, essences: and ' 
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as canipkor, ammonia, solplmr, turpentine, sandal, 
oils, chillies, saffron, etc. 

3. It is superfluous to add here that in order 
to got true impressions of objects, the organs should 
he kept healthy. All men, espeeiallj^ students, should 
study the rules about keeping their organs healthy 
and follow those .rules. This study should be made 
compulsory. Defective or diseased organs take in 
wrong or imperfect impressions of the properties 
of objects. For example, those, who have nasal 
defects, cannot know when they inhale obnoxious 
smell or dusty atmosphere^ defective ears prevent 
the enjoj^ment of sweet music; diseased eyes have 
hazy visions, and cannot enjoy the beauties of nice 
pictures, natural scenes, beautiful butterflies, birds, 
fishes or human faces ; and so on. The diseases of 
the organs should be cured,aB far as possible. 

4. If the above propositions are accepted, we 
can safely draw the conclusion that the educational 
institutions which neglect 'to teach their students how 
to keep their sense-organs healthy and efficient 
and do not take proper steps to develop the sense- 
faculties from babyhood to youth by procuring and 
collecting such objects by perceiving which the 
sense-organs can be trained and developed, ought 
to reform themselves, at least, in this respect. I 
think that a primary school can collect the necessary 
objects at a cost of Rs. 10/-, (the rest can be ecllected 
from local gardens, etc. by the teachers and boys) ; 
a secondary school, at a cost of Es. 60/-; a high 
school, at E,s. 100/-; a college, at Rs. 200/-; and a 
university, at Rs, 2,000/-. The reason of my quoting 
different costs is that the higher-class-students 
require some costly objects and some seientiiic 
appliances for the perception of nicer properties o 
objects. For example, to help the eyes, magnifying 
glass, microscope, telescope, binacular, spectacles, 
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prisms, lenses, etc. ^vill l>e rcijwirod. I'Vn’ sense vd 
hearing, ear-drum, t\ining fork, some mnsieal instru- 
ments oi' percussion, stringed instruments, wind- 
instruments : articles to show timber, t’roquoncy and 
amplitude of sounds, gramophone, microjdiono, talkie, 
radio, etc. should bo collected. 'I’o e-xjilnin the 
sensations of smell, some scents, scenteil oils! camjdior, 
tuiiientino, ammonia, common medicines, and some 
scented ohemicals .and gases, ]iloasant or obnoxious, 
should be exhibited. I’o flistinguish articles of dillor- 
ont tastes, .sugar, salts, quiuiuo, haritclci^ pipormiut, 
soda, common acids, distilled water, mineral waters, 
sea- water, electrified water, and similar things should 
ho collected. For tho cultivation of iho sonso of 
touch, tho follo'mng articles should bo collected: 
thormomctor.s, weights, electric appliances for medical 
treatment, etc. Alphabets and numbers, journals, 
hooks, maps, goomotrial figures, jnnsieal notation, ior 
tlio blind will bo interesting exhibits in this connec- 
tion. Some examples of visual illusions, analysis ol tlio 
sun’s rays into rainbow-colors by a prism, roiloxion 
und refraction of rays sho\ild he explained, etc. Ven- 
triloqixism, sounds of crickets, rattling snakes, etc. 
ure examples of auditory illusions. By this kind ol 
education, tho faculty of discriminating nicer sensation 
will ho awakened, and thoi’ohy the retentive power 
of the memory will increase. As it is impossible to 
give an idea of sweetness without putting a pincli 
of sugar on the tongue, so it is impossible to got 
on idea of an .ant withont seeing it or of an electric 
shock without experiencing it. Thus tho sensitive 
"faculty of infants or youths has to he awakened by 
actual perceptions. This system of education is far 
hotter than mere oral or written descriptions; this 
is the natural and psychological system, which deser- 
ves to he adopted in every school in India, as well as 
-any other countrv of the world. I am. sure, no true 
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'educationist will have a word to say against the im- 
portance of educating sense-perceptions by colleetiug 
and exhibiting a number of objects for the purpose: 
and it is those objects which constitute some of the 
exhibits of an Educational Museum. 


5. Let me now cite some instances of well- 
cultivated ■ and refined sense-perceptions, so that 
readers can form some conception of the finer culture 
of senses. Soldiers, hunters and archers have to shoot 
their arrows or bullets at distant shots. I saw archers 


to see things first and then hit their arrows at them 
with closed eyes, or by perceiving distances by 
sound emanating from the objects. Boatmen learn 
to prognosticate coming storms and cultivators 
forecast the weather by watching the nature of 
the sky and atmosphere. Goldsmiths, jewellers and 
watch-repairers have sharp close vision. A trained 
musical ear can detect faulty play of a single musical 
instrument distinctly, when a 1‘ull band is playing. 
Baden-Powell mentioned instances in which military- 
spies could guess the exact distance at which the 
enemy’s cavalry is galloping. Students should learn 
to restrain their breath to some extent where ob- 


noxious or unhealthy smell prevails. Different 
kinds of mango can be distinguished bj’’ those who 
have cultivated their sense of smell, without tasting 
them. By refining our taste we can guard our 
tongue against unhealthy or irritating foods, if we 
can keep the tongue in a natural condition by abs- 
taining from smoking and drinking. All boys and 
girls should be trained to form correct idea of the 
three dimensions by observing phdtographs taken 
on a plain surface of solid things, buildings, avenues , 
mountains or scenes, — because now-a-days a goo 
deal of education shall have to be imparted by 
of photo-pictures. Books should be published dea - 
ing with the methods of cultivating the sense-culture. 



Tlio educated blind porfsons liavo Inglily developed 
their sense of louelt by roadinp; and writing alpha- 
bets for tlio blind with their fingers. 'I’he wonderful 
world-renowned graduate indy Itfiss llelcit Keller 
has so nicely cultivated her sense of toind) that site 
reads the words uttered by others by touching tlioir 
mouth with licr palm and their vocal glands with 
lior fingers 


CHAPTER VI 

Five Principal Methods of Child Education 

1st Method. — Tlio culture of the five senses by 
pro]>or means as hinted in Chapter V of this book. 
Ifc is superfluous to add hero, that for the education 
of the souses, the sense-organs should bo kept oloaii, 
health)' and efficient. The teachers of infant- 
schools should practically show and teach the infants 
how to cleanse their eyes, nostrils, tooth, tongue, 
skin and other parts of the body. -' 

2nd Method. — Adoption of suitable plays and 
recreations, such as, drilling, singing, dancing, free- 
hand exercises, exorcises with physical apparatus, 
indoor and outdoor games, playing with ordinary 
musical instruments, scouting, and other suitable 
physical and mental recreations according to age, 
health, nourishment, development, and other circum- 
stances of children. 

3rd Method. — The education as imparted in the. 
primary schools of different Provinces of India, 


*I have published the following cheap popular books which 
contain the above rules; — (1) Care of the Eyes, (2) Care of the 
h?'"’ ot the Nose, (4) Care of the Teeth and Mouth, 
{.j) Care of the Skin and Personal Hygiene. 
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This metliod lias several defects, iu as much as it is 
not based on the nature of Indian children. I have 
no space here to dilate on this method Avithin a 
small space at niA’^ disposal. 

4th Method. — Kindergarten system of education 
followed in the West. As this system is very costly 
for the general schools of India, it should ho modified 
and Indianised according to the means of Indian 
schools, — especially village schools. 

5th Method. — It is Children's hluseum. As both 
food, and water are needed for the np-keep of our 
body, as pure air and .‘^un's rays are required for our 
healthy growth, similarly, in modern times, children 
should be educated by means of kindergarten and 
museum. But it is a matter of great regret that gener- 
ally, the heads of education department, and colleges 
and schools believe in the kindergarten system only, 
because some Western schools have adopted it. But 
Musetnn-educatioii is quite a novel thing in India 

But if the educationists deeply think over the 
utility of education by means of Museums, I believe 
that thev will at once come to the eouelusion 
that without museum, education will remain incom- 
plete. Both Kindergarten and Museum stimulate 
and cultivate powers of (a) observation, (h) discrimi- 
nation, (c) judgement and (d) expression. — these are 
the four basic factors of acquiring knowledge. As 
play-things and handicrafts of kindergarten develop 
the four factors: similarly, the exhibits of ordinary 
objects around us and which are often used by us. it 
ehown and explained by teachers, will generate 
the faculty of observation and discrimination ot 
the children, and enable them to judge about them 
-and express their ideas orally or in writing or draw- 
ing. In short, both these methods are comple- 
'mentary to each other. Every kindergarten school 
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slioiild bo I'urnishcd with musouin oxliibits. ]\roroovor, 
without musouni-eduotxtion litorory educntion of 
eliiJdren is iiicomploto. I am at a loss to uiidoratand 
why museum education is witliheld from kinder- 
garten schools! 

In the small compass of this ])amphiet I give 
below a short list oT some nec.essary oxliibits of a 
Children’s Museum, The teachers sliould select such 
articles in which the children lake interest or such 
articles the knowledge of which is very important. 
Several primary schools of a district can co-operate 
and start a travelling Children’s l\[uscum. They 
can jointly . engage museum teachers for imparting 
museum-education to the different schools by turn. 

List of Some Exhibits of a Children’s Museum ; — 

1. ]\Iod6ls of fruits, vogotablos, leaves, flowers ; 
or their illustrated pictures. 

‘2. Dried fruits. 

b. Cereals, grains, pulses. 

4, Dolls, doll-houses, meohauical and ordinary 

. toys. 

5, Kindergarten appliances suitable for Indian 
boys and girls. 

6. Models of edible fishes and eggs. 

7. Ordinary toilets. 

8, Common tools and appliances. 

9. Medical appliances, — thermometers, measure- 
glasses, spoons, ■umteh, clock, eye-cup, etc. 

10. Pictures or originals of phj'sieal appliances. 

11. Photographs of various plaj'^s and recreations. 

12. Samples of good handwritings and drawings. 

13. Drawings and paintings of school-children. 

14. Model arts and sculptures. 

15. Illustrated pictures of animals, birds, fishes-, 
insects, butterflies, snakes, scorpions, etc, 

16. Pictures of natural phenomena. 
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17. Spices and common drugs. 

18 Pictures of land, -water and air vehicles. 

19. Pictures of celebrated buildings, mandirs, 
churches, monuments, memorials, bridges, railways, etc. 

20. Charts of ehildwelfare, health and hygiene. 

21. Pictures of household furniture and articles. 

22. Cartoons, caricatures, faeisil expressions. 

23. Samples of kindergarten works. 

24. Geometrical designs and decorations. 

26. Literature for the blind. Deaf alphabets. 

26. Color-charts and paint-charts. 

27. Garlands of different materials. 

28. Paces of mankind. Manners and customs of 
different peoples. 

29. Some stuffed or preserved animals, birds, 
insects, poisonous snakes, etc. 

30. Small telescope and microscope. 

31. Samples of sewing, embroidery, lace, etc. 

32. Common weights and measures. 

33. Common works of art. 

34. Puzzles and curiosities. Visual illusions. 

35. Instructive pictures of various kinds. 

36. Ordinary ornaments. Insanitary ornaments. 
Imitation precious stones. 

37. Stereoscope, gramophone, prism, lens, oval 
mirrors, etc. 

38. Toy cinemas. 

39. Magic appliances. 

40. Masks and fanciful dresses for masquerade. 

I passionately appeal to the conductors of all 
infant-schools of India to start small Children’s 
Museums in them on the lines indicated above ; because 
I am sure that in course of a year the general know- 
ledge and intelligence of the infants will increase. So 
I request them to calmly consider my above sug- 
gestion and practically carry it out, and thus discharge 
their duty to young students. 



Tlio MuHCunt wn,"' .start t-d in l.S'.l'.) 

at Brooklyn, a pan of Now ViH'lc (lity, U. S. A. 
Kow inoro tlian ‘1<) citios nf K.S.A. liavo siicli 
mnsc\nns. Tho fir.^t innsonni is annuallv visited hy 
Ixalf-a-inillion ehildron. 1 vecjnest tue i('ud(sr.s of this 
liook to snidy Bt ]niges of (■hapt<'r Ul (IkUicatiou 
by Musouin) of iny boolc '^Julnratinim! in 

'i'ho contents t*f a (’liiidren’.^^ Mmcnni sluoild 
bo such as are suitaldo for children of India, it (jnn 
bo easily started in big cities like t’aic.utta. Bombay, 
Madr.as. Bolhi, or Bnhore in conrs(3 of txvoor tliroo 
montlis xvith a small capital of lbs. ‘2.0’'!)/- in cacli 
case, for buying tho exhibits. 'Phosu who Itnve nn 
intouso desiro for edticating the infants iti the right 
manner, they alone caxx appreciate jny projmsal. It 
is inchinbont n]>on all intelligent tind edncateii citi- 
zens to think over their dutie.s in this rospeol. J'^or 
tho last six years I have been crying out before the 
heads of edueationnl, institutions of India that they 
sliould discharge thoir dutic.s hy educating the children 
on tho uses of common thing.s of daily nso ; but, to 
ray great surprise and sorrow, they have presented 
a deaf car to my repeated cries. Tho result of tliis 
kind of callousness oxx their part, is oxporioncod every 
day and every where among.st tho students of 
schools, colleges and nnivorsitics, Avho show lament - 
ablo ignorance of tho properties of ordinary things ; 
of tho sanitary laws and the rules for pre.sorvution rd' 
health ; althongh they are learned in booki.sh know- 
ledge acquired at a great expense in cour.so of -B) to 
35 years. As I have .already cited instances of such 
ignorance in my hooks on jlfuseum 33ducation, X 
have no space to repeat thorn hero. ^ly life is .«hort 
and my means is scanty, to raise my dolorous voice 
again and again ! I finish this paragrapli with oac 
sentence; — Lot them have pity on tlio conditiov- 
the young generation. 



CHAPTER VII 

Educational Museums at Calcutta and other Towns 

J. I am grieved to announce this to the educated 
men of Bengal that the University, Colleges and High 
Schools of Calcutta have committed a great mistake 
by neglecting to materialize the idea of starting a 
a model Educational BCuseum at Calcutta of the type 
described in my book “Hints on Museum Education” 
300 pages, Re. 1/- for educating thousands of stu- 
dents and the general public in respect of the most 
useful things. My scheme, sketched in the book, has 
been highly appreciated by more than 120 education- 
ists, journals and newspapers. Please read my books 
“Necessity of Educational Museums”, pages 52, -/4/- 
and also Chapter VIII of this book. 

2. An Educational Museum can easily be started 
at Calcutta in a house rented at Rs. 200/- or so per 
month, with 2 or 3 teachers employed at Rs. 150/- and 
menial establishment at Rs. 50/-, i.e., with a total 
monthly cost Rs. 400/- or so. The initial cost might 
be Rs. 6000/- including furniture. 

List of Contributions (which may be expected) 

For initial For recurring 



cost 

expenses 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Calcutta University 

1000/- 

100/- 

Director of Public Instruction 

600/- 

60/- 

Director of Public Health 

600/- 

BO/- 

„ ,, Industries 

600/. 

60/- 

Calcutta Corporation , 

1000/- 

100/- 


45 Colleges of Calcutta and its 
environments at Rs. 50/- and 
10/- respectively 2260/- 450/- 
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For 

initial 

For recurring 


cost 

c.rpenses 

100 High Schools of Calcutta 
and suburbs at hs. 20.'- and 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 2.'- respect ivcl 3 ' 

2000/^ 

200/- 


7750/- 

1000/- 


Some of tlio aliovo institiiiioiis nro iioti oxpoctod to 
apprccinlo tlic importance of such a Jifoclel Musonm 
in Bengal and may not agree to pa 3 ' an 3 -thmg for 
this motliod of ednoation. As regards help from tlie 
Bengal Government, I have little hope of thrusting 
into the mind and heart of its Education officers the 
importance of such a ^Museum. As to the mentality of 
the authorities of the “Indian I\[usoum” (of Calcutta) 
it n-ould ho a hopeless task for me to transform their 
aptiquated ideas of the utilit 3 - of ancient 8 ton 3 ’- or 
earth 3 ’’ things. Anothormundanoliro mightho noces- 
saiy to adapt their mind to appreciate the -wonders of 
the 20th Century. What I have written above about 
Educational IMusoum at Calcutta is equally applica- 
ahle to other towns or educational centres, mutatis 
mutandis. 


Although sketches of the scheme of an Educa- 

, o 

tional Museum are published in my books on museum 
education, yet it is rather difficult for one to form a 
clear conception of it without actually seeing a 
running museum of the type. Therefore, I respect- 
fully invite those who may have decided to start an 
Educational Museum in a big town, to take the 
trouble of paying an inspection-visit to our small 
model Educational Museum at Dayalbagh, Agra. 

Methinks, that some old great-great grandmothers 
are guarding the Indian Museums against the 
entrance of modern exhibits of science and arts,. 
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discoveries and inventions ; beeanse tbey are jealous 
of tbeir 100-times great-great grandebildren of the 
20tb century, wbo are born 2000 or 3000 5’-ears after 
them ! As Alexander and Napoleon conquered 
several countries -with tbeir armies, similarly some 
great educational reformers are now needed to crush 
down deep-rooted prejudices and their helpmate 
obstinacy, with their reasoning and argument. Other- 
wise, reformation in education with respect to 
museum-education is not possible within the near 
future. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Additional Reviews 

Additional Reviews of my principal book Hints on 
llnseum Education (pages 305, price Re. 1/-). ate 
published here. 

My object in publishing these reviews is to sliow 
that my scheme of Education by Mviseums has boon 
appreciated and supported by the Press and heads 
of educational institutions ; and a few musoum- 
curators. About 120 reviews are printed thus: — 

(1) Educational Museums at the Educational Centres 
of India J-psLges 72, pDiico 6 annas). Contains Reviews 
nos. 1 to 11. 

(2) Education through Museum (images SO, juice 
6 annas). Contains Review's nos. 12 to 58. 

(3) Necessity of Educational Museums (jmgcs o'.), 
price 4 annas). Contains Reviews nos. 59 to 101. 

(4) This pamphlet named ^‘Appeal for ^^usculn 
Education" (jjagos 60, price 4 annas). Contains Re- 
views nos. 105 to 119. 
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I never pTiblisliod l.lieso ro\ao\vs wilh tlio ]io])o of 
-sollmg oven one dozen books, booauso Ihoao in edu- 
cation dopariinont seldom buy or road such books. I 
distributed about 200 pamplilots “Nccessiij/ of Edu- 
cufionnl Museums” (containing tlio Reviews) to tbe 
Vice-Gliancellors of all the Universities, all Directors 
of Public Instruction, ]\Iinistors of Education, etc., 
but few of tbcin cared to procure and peruse tbe 
book ‘'Hinis on Iiruscnm Education.” Perhaps, thej’- 
believe that there can bo no education by moans of 
musoum-exliibits. This belief is caused by deep- 
rooted prejudices. I had another sad experience in 
this connection. I distribuied the Reviews to the 
Curators of Principal l\Iusoums of India. But it is 
strange that tho3' never asked mo to send the book 
“Hints on Museum Education.” Orthodoxy and pre- 
judices have so much iTifluenccd their mind, that they 
think that there can bo no reformation of their 
museums. I published these books at a great expense 
for reforming the Indian Museums ; but I experienced 
great neglect on their part in perusing the book. 
Such are the ways of the world ! Undaunted by 
.their unsympathetic behaviour, I am publishing 19 
fresh Reviews in this pamphlet. 

' Reviews 


:1I0. 105. 


Senate House 


Allahabad ; Octoier 15, 1938. 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter of October 13. I have read your book 
“Hints on Museum Education” with much interest. 
It contains valuable information. 


Yours faithfully . 
Amabnath Jha : 
Vice-Chancellor. 
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No. 106. Central Municipal Office, 

The 21st October 1938. 

Dear Sir, 

I iiave read witli great pleasure and profit tlie 
second copy of “Hints on Museum Education” so 
kindly supplied to our office by its author Mr. J.C. 
Basak. I am surprised to notice in its pages such a 
wonderful marshalling of facts concerning Museum 
Education which will be of immense value to our 
educators and social workers. In fact, the hook is 
a veritable pocket encyclopedia which no citizen of 
awakened India can afford to neglect, if he is to 
render useful service to the people. It is indeed a 
valuable mine of information as well as a guide to- 
those who are still groping in the dark, noticing the- 
defects in our social and educational systems. 


From my own observations of museums in the "West 
and specially educational and children’s museums j 
I can testify that the book will be a good companion 
for all teachers and students interested in the welfare- 
of the rising generation. There are thought-provok- 
ing suggestions from the pen of the author on which 
one can meditate with a view to translate some of his 
mature thoughts into realities. A fairly large section 
of human life has been covered by the printed pages. 
The book is a timely publication and I would like to 
see public bodies (like municipalities, schools, colleges, 
universities, education departments) undertaking a 
keen interest in the Hints supplied by the author 
and acting upon them with a view to transform our 
India of the present day into the glorious India that 
is to be. The author is to be congratulated for 
keeping closely in view the practical standpoint. 
It maj’’ be of great 'interest to eduoatoi's here and 
abroad to learn that the author has already earned 
our gratitude by his gift of one Educatio^SDis^m^ 
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■at Dayalbagli, Agra, and tlio nuolous of a similar 
museum in Calcutta to bo ooncluctod bj’’ tlio Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta. I wish godspeed to tlioso now 
ventures and trust tliat his name will bo romomborod 
and bis momoxy doopl^f I’ospoclod b^^ the I'utui'o gen- 
eration for whoso intellectual and moral welfare he 
has given so unreservedly liis mature thoughts, judge- 
ments and last of all his punso out of which the 
beginnings of educational rausexxms have boon so well 
laid at Agra and in our own city, Calcutta. 

Yours faithfullj' 
SATVANANmA ROV 

Actg.’ Education Officer, 
Felloio Harvard and formerly Clarli Universific.^, 
^fasacliusefts, .United States, 


Ro. 107, Educational axid 

Political Member, 
The Nizam’s Govoi’iiment, 
Hydrabad, Deccan. 

The 20th October 1938. 

^ ii: 

‘‘Mr. Basak who has thought carefully on the 
-subject, has written an interesting and instructive 
book on "Museum Education”. The book covers 
-a vast and varied field and shows the high educative 
value of museums when properly organized”. 

Meudi Yak Janu 

Vice-Chancellor, Osma7iia Univei'sity, 
Political and Educational Member, 
Nizam's Govei'nment. 
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No. 108 ■ Juhj 1938. - 

••!: * -.i; 

“We think this criticism of our existing museums- 
is well-deserved, and we agree with the author that 
these museums must be transformed into real educa- 
tional centres. The book is well worth study not ' 
only by the public, but also by the Govt, of India 
and various Provincial Govts, for the useful hints and 
suggestions it confainsJ’^ 

^^HeaUJi" (of Madras). 


No. 109. 

^‘Education through Museum” 

“In this brochure the author has dealt with (1) 
the importance of Educational Museums, (2) Hints on 
Museum Education (which we have reviewed above) 
and (3) Reviews of “Educational Museums”, and.makes^ 
ardent and earnest appeal to all Govt, officials 
in British India and to the Rulers of the Indian States 
and to the authorities of the Universities and Colleges 
to give his Scheme a trial. We wish him success in 
his selfless endeavour to spread adult education 
among the masses through museums of his type”. 

Health” (of Madras) 
July 1938., - . 


No. 110. Councils of Post-Graduate' 

Teaching in Arts and Science, 

November 15, 1938. 

“I have read Mr. Basak’s Scheme of Museum 
Education with great interest. That museums have 
great educative value, no body will deny. History,. 



Goograpliy.- Avc]inet»lopy, Knotioniics' niul abovo nil 
general Icnowicdgo ean bo oa';ily tanglil to .students 
tlirongli a Museum. Ibisak }ias made it liis mission 
in life to toll tlio edtieational agencies of l^ongni that, 
the}* should have a museum ntiachod to every edu- 
cational institution and I wish hitn all siic<'ess in that 
laudable mis-sion''. 

lvn.\t5r,N*!)t:\ K.^tu ^^rrT^.u, 
K.\i liAU.vmm, 

noinldiitt Ijihiri Professor of 
Picngali Liicroitire, 
(Uilcafla Un i versihj. 


Ko, 111. Indttstrial India (of Delhi) 

Xove.inhcr, JOSS. 

A - *.■ 

”The author lias emhodied u.soful snggo.stions in 
this volmno (‘‘Hints on Mnsoum Education’^) and if 
inusonm is established oti the lines suggested^ by 
the author it v.’ould be on ])ropcr educative lines 
almost the same U])ou which thomusouni in Germany 
was establis'bed about thirt}* ycar.s ago. ' 


No. 112. 


Federated India 
7 fli Decemher, 1938 . 


“The Mint.s on iMuseum Fdacation. are afranoOd 
the author with reference to foods, 
olectriciiy, geology, 

drawing, painting, etc. He also S _ Q-fjfna- 
t^eful suggestions for the reform a fion a 
I'^on 01 all museum activities.” 
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No. 113. 


Indian States Gazette. 


Srirangam, November & December No. 1938. 
* * 

“He (auth-or) stands for a thorough overhauling 
of the present-day education and urges on, the con- 
ductors of museums to explain the exhibits to the 
visitors by proper guides in his Necessity of Edu- 
cational Museums.^^ 


No. 114 No. 2, Dehi Serampore Road 

Calcutta, 5th December, 1938. 

“I have great pleasure in stating that I find 
Mr. J. C. Basak’s “Nints on Museum Education'" a 
valuable and thought-provoking contribution to edu- 
cational literature. So far as I can judge the scheme 
outlined by him seems practical. The author has 
concentrated and I believe rightly on things ooneer- 
' ,ned with everyday life. I trust that like the other 
' books of Mr. Basak, this one also will make wide 
appeal to the public and further that those interested 
in education will make an attempt to start such 
museums all over our country.” 

H. 0. Mukherjee, M. A., Ph. D. Head of the 
English Department and Eellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Member, Legislative Assembly, Bengal. 


Ho. 116. Cit3’- of Liverpool. 

Free Public Museums. 

Douglas A. Allan, Ph.D., D. Sc. William Brown Street, 

2nd January, 1939. 

Dear Mr. Basak, 

I am grateful to you for letting me have your 
interesting reprint of all the letters which you have 



Tecieved criticising your earlier volnmo “Hints on 
Mnsenm Edneatiou.” It> is ver}^ rarely ihat an author 
publishes the details of the reviews ho has received 
and you are to bo congratulated on breaking new 
ground and in placing before those who read the 
inaior volume all the additional hints and suggestions 
which your mumerous contributions have submitted to 
jou. 

"W^ith all good wishes for 1939. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. A. Alla.:s', 

Director. 

Eo. 116. Victoria and Albert IMuseum 

South Kensington, London, S. "W.!. 

17th January^ 1939. 
^ 

"This book {‘^Necessity of Educational Museums^’) 
will be a most useful addition to the Library. 

Yours faithfully, 
Phillip James 
Keeper of the Library. 


During the last half centurj’’ considerable changes 
Lave been brought about in the domain of educational 
theories, ideals and methods. That education alone 
13' regarded as perfect which gives the educands 
physically the use of their hands, mentally instills & 
spirit of research and inquiry in them, and morally. 
Tuakes them see and appreciate the other people's 
point of view. And in my opinion, no other form 
-of education is better calculated, to achieve the first 
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Wo of the above objects, viz., those of teaching- the 
utility of hands and imparting the fact-finding ^irit- 
and power of invesdgation than “education througk 
museums.” 

Museum Education, as the author says, is a some- 
what novel idea, especially, in our country. It is 
the diffusion of general knowledge by means of 
what are called Educational Musewnsy as distingui- 
shed from the existing Pahlic Museums. The PuUic- 
Museums are generally the storehouses of objects and. 
rebcs vrhose jJaMic utility and educative value are- 
very small. They have been founded with a differ- 
ent object. An educational museum, properly so 
called, on the other hand, should contain exhibits- 
covering all departments of life, with special empha- 
sis on the modern arts and sciences, and important 
industries and discoveries — all arranged and classified 
in such a manner that they may be examined at 
close quarters, and actually handled under the super- 
■^dsion and guidance of a competent ' guide or ins- 
tructor. 

So far as educational utility is concerned the old 
and antiquated types of Public Museums have not 
done much. We can establish Educational Museums 
in their places. The older type of Public Musemns 
does little more than j)rovide employment to a few 
and instructions almost to none. Their chief object 
is the mere display of their stocks, and not imparting 
Icnowledge to the visitors. Consequently they do' 
not seek the co-operation of educational institutions, 
and nor do they consult them -with regard to their- 
requirments. And they measure their utility^ only 
by the number of their visitors ; they take pride in 
their collection and preservation of arts, crafts, 
and relics of antiquity, animals, geological, ethno-- 
logical specimens, ■ ■ and so on. In making these.- 
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colloctions, they igiioro tlio claims ol' tko subjects of 
Vital importance suck as Eugoni6s, Maternity, 
Ckilchvelfaro, Diotar}’, Temperance, 1-Icaltk and 
Hygiene, etc. 

Tko kook under review is an appeal to all edu- 
cationists, specially tko koads oL’ institutions for tko 
establislnnont of JMucalional Museums at all impor- 
tant centres of education, as integral parts of sckools 
and colleges. Tko autkor kas given concrete sugges- 
tions based on practical experience for tko ackiove- 
ment of tko ideal. There is no doubt that tko 
scheme, if put into effect, will broaden tko general 
outlook of our students as well as of other visitors to 
suck museums, and will counteract the evils of 
hooMsh habits which are so common with our pupils. 
Education should bo thoroughly iiractical and skordd 
concern itself with things of ovor^^-day life, suck 
as health, diet, industries and, in general, the world 
around us. 

Another vital problem which engages tko atten- 
tion of our countrymen at the present moment is 
the spreading of education amongst tko illiterate 
masses. And in the pages of this book, Mr. Basak 
has hinted how an all-round education may be 
brought within the reach of the masses by moans of 
suck educational museums very effectively and at 
the same time economically. "We know very well the 
modern psychological theory that education cani 
very speedily be imparted by moans of visible repre- 
sentation. And the writer has described how such 
Museums can offer ample scope for the training of 
the visual, tactual and other sensations on the part 
of the scholars. 

The Subject is dealt with in a scientific manner 
and the classification of exhibits for the Museum is 
oxhaustive and based on the latest findings - of 
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Educational Psychology. Such educational museums 
■\vhou matorialifeod, will ho a powerful means of 
imparting education in the quickest possible time 
and in the jnost interesting jnanner. The general 
get-up and treatment of the book are satisfactory. 
On the whole it will be instructive and useful both 
to teachers and to laymen. And all those who are 
specially'- interested in the aids to teaching will do 
well to go through the pages of this valuable publi- 
cation by one cxporioneod in the art. 

K. K. Mookeejee, 

Calcutta Review, February 1939. 

Puhlished by the University of Calcutta. 


h7o. 118. 

As the Empire Secretary of the Museums Associa- 
tion and a former Director-General of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, observed, ‘In not a single 
Indian museum, so far as we are aware, is there that 
intimate link between schools and museums which is 
such an important feature of the museum service of 
the United States of America and several European 
countries. Museums in India have in the main adop- 
ted a purely passive attitude to education.’ 

The book under review puts forward an impassion- 
ed plea for the establishment of educational museums 
at all the important centres of education. The title, 
Hints on Museum Education is most appropriate for, 
in the words of the author, it is no ‘elaborate 
treatise’ on museum planning. Nevertheless the writer 
has outlined a fairly comprehensive scheme of educa- 
tional museums. ' 

The book is divided into mumerous chapters des- 
'Cribing the necessary contents of an educational 
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museum, sucK as domosiie scioueo, health, arts and 
orai’ts, mechanics, and inventions, goograph}' and 
histoiy, geolog}’- and minorologj', ast.ronomy and ar- 
chaeolog}', to mention only a low. The author is at 
great pains to dispel the general notion about muse~ 
urns. The museums for which the author stands 
are no movo ojayoh-fjhars ; ihoy are rather Jnan-hhan- 
dars. 

Except for digressions and repetitions at places, 
the book is written in a simple and elegant stylo and 
the scheme outlined is essentially praotieial and worthy 
of consideration by the chief educational institutions 
of the country, AVhat invests the book with autho- 
rit}^ is the fact that the author himself is the founder 
and curator of a museum modelled on the type he 
advocates. 

Leader (of Allahabad), 
January 31, 1939 


No. 119. 

Mr. T.K, Peters, Director of the Archives, of Ogle- 
thorpe University, Georgia, XJ.S.A., in which discove- 
ries of the first half of the 20th century will be pre- 
served in- a sealed stainless-iron building to be opened 
after 6000 years, have asked me to send him a copy of 
my book on Mnseiim .Education’’ for preser- 

vation in the Crypt. In his letter to me dated March 
17, 1939 he writes about the book, “it is indeed 
interesting, especially to me as I teach visual Edu- 
cation here at Oglethorpe”. 





APPENDIX 

Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University 

363, Upper CMtpore Eoad, 
Calcutta, 20tli Uebruarj, 1939. 
To 

Tho Hou’ble Vice-Chancellor, 

Calcutta University. 

Ee. Educational Museum. 

Dear Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
reply no. Mise. 5003/25 dated the 8th January, 1939 to 
my letter of the 2nd Dec. 1938, through your Regis- 
trar. 

2. "With regard to your reply I have to state that 
as the object, nature, scope, principle and classifica- 
tion of an Educational Museum are different from 
those of a Commercial Museum, especially of India : 
and as my small coUeetions on the subject of com- 
merce are few in the initial stage of the Educational 
Museum, it would not be worthwhile to present them 
in the bigger collection of your commercial museum. 

3. It is a matter of® great regret that although I 
have been making some efforts in the last 4 or 5 years 
for starting an Educational Museum at Calcatta with 
an expectation that the University would help me 
in my attempt, I now find to my utter .surprise 
that I have failed in getting its sympathy and co- 
operation, notwithstanding the fact that the former 
Vice - Chancellor Mr. S. P. Mukherjee 

my plan in his letter to me dated 9th April 1934’ 

46 
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•and alDOTit ono dozen Professors of tlio Univor- 
:sity liavo supported luy view ; and more tlian 100 
leading men, educationists and papers of India have 
approved m3- seliome. Tlio reviews of m3’- books on 
Museum and a Declaration in support of sucli museums 
have been published in three books, (1) “Educational 
Museums at the Educational Centres of India,” (2) 
“Education through krusoum” and (3) “]Srocossit3’- of 
Educational Museums” (a pamphlet of 60 pages; — 
■copies of which were sent to 3’ou and to some Pro- 
fessors of your Uuiver.si13^) I can secure favourable 
reviews of the book on 2Iiisenm Echication'" 

from several Professors, Headers and Demonstrators 
•of your University, if I can approach them in my 
present old ago of SO 3*ears. Similarl3’, I can collect 
favourable reviews from 600 men of education 
throughout India. Beviews of the Curator-in-Chief of 
the famous Children’s Mtisenm of Eew York, U.S.A., 
and the Director of Free Public Museums of Livei*- 
pool, printed on pages 16 and 19 of the last book, are 
worth perusal. The Director of Archives, Oglethorpe 
University of Georgia, U.S.A., has requested me to 
send -d copy of in3’- “Hints on Musexim Education” for 
preserving it in the Archives intended to be opened 
6000 5’ears' hence. The Provincial Directors of Public 
Instruction are precluded from reviewing my books 
accor ding to ah implied rule of the Text-book Commit- 
tees. I think such is the case with the Members and 
Ministers of Education of different Provinces. 

4. The Calcutta University has rectified its 
mistake of 75 years. by recently introducing elementary 
science in the Matric Schools. So I even now enter- 
tain some hope that the Universities of India would 
rectify their long-standing mistake by starting Educa- 
tional Museums for schools, colleges and universities 
situated at least in the big cities. They will prove use- 
tm tothe Arts-course students also. Even the students 
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of science require their aid to acquire a general 
knowledge of different, sciences —for esample, a stu- 
dent of chemistry might remove his ignorance ’regar- 
ding mechanics, mechanism of ordinary implements 
and machines, uses of geological, botanical and ani- 
mal products, and so on. There is no need of dilating 
upon this subject; because by a little thinking, a 
sensible educated man can easily draw right deduc- 
tions from my above proposition. I still entertain 
some hope that in course of next 5 years, all the Uni- 
versities will deeply think over the matter and start 
Educational Museums, and thereby remove a long- 
felt want in the education-system of the 20th century. 
■Without Museum Education, ignorance of the stu- 
dents on important subjects cannot be driven away. 

0 . By deeply thinking over our present situation 
we shall have to come to the conclusion that we can- 
not progress without the use of tools and machines, 
made in foreign countries or India. Except certain 
classes of backward people, a largo percentage of 
the population shall have to travel by railways, stea- 
mers and automobiles ; shall have to use tools, imple- 
ments and machines in carpentry, foundry, textiles, 
printing, photography, turning, dairy, spinning, 
agriculture and in a number of arts and manufactures; 
household-fittings, building materials, pumps, tube- 
wells, medical and sanitary appliances ; rubber, cellu- 
loid, glass, porcelain articles, etc. Therefore, it 
follows- that their samples should be gathered in a 
Museum and their uses to be explained. 

6. S earnestly request you to be kind enough to 
move the Senate and the Syndicate for the establish- 
ment of an Educational Museum by forming a Museum 
Committee under your presidency consisting of some 
members fi’om the university, and others from the 
Principals of Colleges of Calcutta, and retired or 
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private educationists, and locate it in a suitable 
building in an educational quarter of tlie town, 
till the erection of a new building for the purpose, 
A full estimate of moderate costs and expected 
contributions has been published in my book 
“Necessity of Educational Museums.” The University, 
Colleges and Schools of Calcutta; the Caloutta- 
Corporation ; Directors of Public Instruction, Health 
and Industry, should contribute for the purpose. Until 
a new building be erected, I hope you will be pleased 
to provide one or two rooms or verandahs of the 
Uaiversity College of Science, 92, Upper Circular 
Eoad ; or elsewhere as you think proper, for neces- 
sary collections. 

7. Let me clear up some vague notions aboirt the 
exhibits of a Commercial Museum. An Educational 
Museum should collect samples of articles which are 
also necessary for a Commercial Museum ; because the 
scope of the former is far more extensive than that 
of the latter. People generally entertain wrong ideas 
about exhibits of a Commercial Museum started for 
imparting education. They think that only sioadeshi 
articles should be kept in it. According to my views 
this idea is wrong. The true idea of Commercial Mu- 
seum should be two-fold, that is, it should contain not 
only samples of products and manufactures of India, 
but also of foreign countries. It is a short-sighted 
policy to exclude all foreign articles, if they are 
interesting and useful. Without seeing or examining 
them, the Indians cannot produce or manufacture 
those ^ things, or improve their quality. The spirit 
of imitation and emulation should certainly be encour- 
aged. As we are seeing and using hundreds of 
foreigu things, there is no harm in keeping them in 
the museum by marking them as foreign to distinguish 
them from Indian things. On certain occasions, some 
articles of different countries should be placed side by 
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Hido for coia])arisou. Wo should clearly uudorstand 
fluvt. tlic ol}jcct of a .Swadeshi Exliibifion, either for sale 
or show, is quite difrcroiit from the object of a Commer- 
cial I\luseum founded for ilie ])urp’oso of education. 
The ])rogres.s of modoni civilisation of Judia will be 
luuiipered if foreign articles are inton tion'ally excluded. 
'J’lio exhibits of tlio Commercial j\Iusoum of your 
Ujiiversity are mostly Indian, By the use of foreign 
.articles for more than liall'-a-contury wo have 
become accustojncil to tliom, .so much so that our 
exist unco lias become doj)ondont on them. Therefore 
it is our duty to to.'ich iho students the uses of the 
foreign articles also, ami the methods of their 
manufactures Iiy sliowing them in a IMuseum or big 
manuraetories. 

y. Etlucational liluseum is the foremost, simplest, 
and mo.st import.'int stoj) in disseminating useful know- 
ledge in India. Cfrnduaily other .stops could be taken 
for spreading tcelinical knowiodgo which is necessar}^ 
in technical industries. Tliis is one of the simplest 
methods of ret'orining the present defective educational 
system of India, whether the universities at present 
admit it or not. But I believe they will do so as 
early as possible, when their predilection for museums 
of antiquity will disappear. 

I have the houor to he, etc. 

J. C. Basak. 

rv-.-v- •V'.'V' ^ — WV- 

To Tiin Editors of Jourxads axd Newspapers 
Sirs, 

I respectfully request you will be pleased to quote 
copiously from this book in your papers with the 
object of showing the importanee and utility of Huse- 
um Education, to the heads of Education Departments 
of Grovernmont, Universities, Colleges and Schools 
of India and the educated and intelligent public. 

P.O. Dayalbagh (Agra) Yours tralj 

Dated Isf Jane 1939. J- 0. Basak 



Introduction to my Publicntions 


People of Imlin, even the cdiioatcd liulinns, 
gonorally do noj know liow lo cleanso iho body 
properly Pow U) ju'oteut it I'roni heat tuid cold, rilllr 
and microbe^ ; wliat arc t1io bonefils of elouulincss; 
and what are tire ^])eeial hygienic rules for tho 
Care of the Eyes, Ear, Nose, Teeth and Mouth, Skin; 
Right Breathing, Diet and Digestion. As there nro 
very few cheap ])onnlnr books f)n thoso subjects lit 
for tho Indiaus, T liuve felv the necessity of ]uiblish- 
iu" such hooks for the. colueatiott of tho Tudiau 

o 

people, espoeinlly the studient coniumnil}'. 

'I'he Heads of S •.hoois and f’ollcpcs are rctpioslod 
to peruse these hooks; and if they fittd thoni useful, 
they should induce tlio .students to stud}' ihoin and 
improve their health. All educated per.sous of India 
should consider that it is their foremost duty to study 
popular books on Ph^Viology, Health andIl 3 'gieno and 
tollow tho laws given therein. All books on other sub- 
jectsare ol secondar}' importance, because preservation 
of health .should be tiro prime object oi life. 

In mj’’ books on Edneation I have pointed out 
principal defects in the ednc.ation-s3'stem of India; 
and have proved tho utility and importance of 
Education through jMuseum and noted down certain 
methods of imparting such education. 

_Pabr 



LIST OF BOOKS 

Pages Rs. As. 

1. Care of the Nose ... ... 52 0 4 

2. Care of the Ear ... ... 32 0 3 

3. Care of the Teeth and Mouth 72 0 4 

4. Right Breathing ... .!. 84 0 7 

5. Personal Hygiene and 

Care of the Skin ... 340 I 8 

6. Diet of the Indians ... ... 100 0 8 

(Reprint of a portion of Book No. 5) 

7. Ordinary Foods ... ... 72 0 4 

8. Care of the Eyes ... ... 152 0 12 

9. Indigestion and Constipation 410 2 0 

10. Constipation (only 2nd part of Book No. 9) 0 1 2 

1 1. Tree of Lust (a coloured picture) 0 4 

12. Chart of Lust ... ... 0 1 

13. Educational Reformation in India 

(on general education) ... 271 1 0 

14. Educational Museums 72 0 6 

15. Education through Museum 68 0 6 

16. Hints on Museum Education 306 1 0 

17. Necessity of Museum Education 72, 0 4 

18. Appeal for Museum Education 50 0 4 

Nos, 14 and 15 are out of print. 

Postage and V. P, charges extra. 

Read the above popular books and preserve 
your health. They are favourably reviewed b^ 
doctors, the public and the Press. 

N. B.— A reward of Rs. 1000 is offered for proving the 
existence of better and cheaper popular books on these subjects 
in English which arc suitable for the Indians. 

Apply to P. O. Dayalbagh (Agra), 

J. C. BASAK, or 363, Upper Chitpore Road, 
P. O. Beadon Street, Calcutta. 
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Some Extracts from the Reviews 

*'1 think the paper (Carc of the Teeth and 
Mouth) is very well written/^ — H. Ahmad, 
D. D. S., Principal, Calculta Denial College. 

'‘I recommend this little book about teeth to 
all who possess them.” — Calciilla Municipal Gazelle. 

Care of the Nose and Care of the I'^ar. 
"They are unique in character and I hope will 
be highly appreciated by the public.” 

— Dr. S. Miller, M. B. 

**These brochures contain in a nut-shell all 
that a Ia5^man should know about the ear and the 
nose." — Scienlific Indian. 

"These two excellent pamphlets will no 
doubt prove to be good addition to our health 
literature.’’ — Indian Denial Journal. 

"They are very useful pamohlets.” 

— Depuly Direclor of Public Heallh, U. P. 

"Care of the Teeth is a wonderful * little 
hook.” — S. N. Banerjee, Ba'^-al-lau). 

"Your little treatises are indeed very useful 
•and should be read by the laymen widely.’ 

"“-^Mahamahopadlwaya Kabiraj Gananalh Sen, 

M.A., L.M.S. 

‘We recommend this booklet (Right Brea- 
thing) to every reader for perusal. 

— Heallh and Happiness. 

"Personal Hygiene is a marvellous produc- 
tion.” — S. N. Banerjee, Bar-al-law. 
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Not being technical, the booh ought to be 
welcomed hy those who contract diseases out of 
ignorance of the science of Hygiene.” — Leader. 

Diet of the Indians.— -The youngsters should 
read, re-read and Carefully ponder over the 
valuable suggestions.'’ 

Bansari Lai Sarkar, Advocate, High Court. 

Your books are not only very readable, but 
useful. They should be introduced into every 
institution in Bengal, nay in India." 

— Capt. J. N. Barter jee, Bar-'at-lau). 

Dr. Tagore has read the books with much 
interest and pleasure. Dr. Tagore considers your 
books to be of great value for the spread of 
correct ideas on health and hygiene and hopes 
that they will receive the publicity which they 
certainly deserve.” 

— Secretary to Dr. Rahindra Nath Tagore. 

“Diet of the Indians is an excellent book and 
both teachers and boys will find it profitable if 
they peruse it .” — Inspector of Schools, Patna Division. 

As it will take about 50 pages to publish all the 
Reviews, I mention only names of the Journals which have 
favourably reviewed most of the books : Longevity, 
Medical Practitioner. Burmah Medical Times, Indian 
Review, Antiseptic, Saraswati, Bombay Chronicle, Medicm 
Comrade, Industry, Education, Modern Review, Federated 
India, Medical Digest, Venkateswar Samachar, etc. 

Directors of public Instruction of Madras, N-'W. F. P.. 
Punjab, Assam and C. P. have approved most of the 
books. 




